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EARLY CHINESE BRONZES 

IN the field of Chinese decorative art 
the working of bronzes and the making 
of porcelains have long been the two 
most important phases of artistic effort 
if we except the carving of jade, the appre- 



(1122-249 B. C.) and the eighteenth cen- 
tury we find nearly all the typical forms 
originated by the bronze artists repeated 
by the carvers of jade. From its beginning 
the art of the potters, furthermore, was 
strongly marked by this influence; in 
the Han (206 B. C.-221 A. D.) and Tang 
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ciation of which is partly due to the 
natural beauty of the material and the 
high symbolic value attached to it by the 
Chinese. Of these two activities the art 
of bronze-working is the earlier; it was 
already in decline when the rival art of 
porcelain reached its highest development 
in the great periods of the Sung Dynasty 
and later in the reigns of K'ang Hsi and 
Ch'ien Lung. As the first of the decora- 
tive arts to attain perfection, the art of 
the bronze workers naturally influenced 
all later products of a decorative character 
in China. Between the Chou period 



(618-960 A. D.) periods, bronze vessels 
were imitated in pottery; and later, 
particularly in the K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien 
Lung periods, porcelain was often decor- 
ated with geometric and conventionalized 
designs borrowed from the surface orna- 
ment of the earlier bronzes. The great 
interest which the Emperor Ch'ien Lung 
took in ancient bronzes led to a revival 
of a symbolic type of decoration which 
influenced not only ceramics and metal- 
work, but other arts as well; for example, 
rug-weaving, rugs of this period showing 
in their borders patterns such as the fret 
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and meander, undoubtedly derived from 
the decoration of the early bronzes. 

Chinese bronzes are chiefly character- 
ized by a great originality in the invention 
of forms, but in surface decoration they 
are rivaled by the porcelains. This is 
only natural inasmuch as the beauty of 
the bronzes depends upon the shape and 
proportion of the masses rather than upon 
the surface decoration, which is of second- 
ary importance; furthermore, the much 
easier technical process employed in 
decorating the surface of porcelain 
naturally gives greater scope in the de- 
velopment of a variety of patterns than 
was available in the painfully wrought 
ornamentation of bronzes. 

Part of the charm of these early bronzes, 
as with the older examples of jade, is due 
to the effects of burial in the earth, which 
produces, in the case of bronzes, a beauti- 
ful varied patina of blue, green, and red, 
resulting from the action of the Chinese 
earth upon the peculiar mixture of metals 
composing the bronze. Collectors do not 
value pieces which show none of this 
natural malachite patina, that is to say, 
bronzes later than the Sung period, when 
the earlier types were imitated and an 
artificial patina similar to the brown lac- 
quer finish of Italian Renaissance bronzes 
came into use. It is only in compara- 
tively recent years that the attempt has 
been made to imitate the old green mala- 
chite patina of bronze, but the forgers 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining the 
effect of the disintegration of the metal 
beneath the patina, nor can they give to 
their artificial production the wonderful 
variety of color which characterizes the 
surface of ancient bronzes. 

The statement has frequently been made 
that early Chinese bronzes have been so 
often copied, not only by the Chinese, but 
by the Japanese as well, that it is impos- 
sible to fix the date, even approximately, 
of a single piece. To be sure, the Eastern 
nations are unrivaled in the art of copying 
the productions of their earlier craftsmen, 
and the deliberate avoidance in all Oriental 
art of any display of the worker's per- 
sonality increases the difficulty of assign- 
ing works of art to their proper period. 



But the human race develops from gen- 
eration to generation and ideas change as 
well as art, both in the East and in the 
West. A copy of a work of art if it is 
made by a good artist will be marked, 
however subtly, by characteristics of the 
period in which it is produced. Let us 
imagine a Chou bronze copied in the 
Sung dynasty and this in turn copied in the 
Ch'ien Lung period; each in turn will 
differ from the others, however faithfully 
the artist may have sought to imitate the 
earlier model. If we fail to detect these 
differences, it is not because they are 
lacking, but because our knowledge of the 
periods may be limited and our eyes in- 
sufficiently trained. 

Bronzes that are earlier than the Tang 
period can usually be recognized at once; 
recent finds in ancient tombs of pottery 
imitating bronze vessels have given us a 
greater familiarity with the types of 
bronzes in the Han and Tang dynasties. 
It is also possible, on the whole, to assign 
approximate dates to bronzes of the 
periods later than Ming; but material 
for dating the types before the Han dynasty 
and also of the interval between the Tang 
and K'ang Hsi periods is still insufficient. 
Altogether, there is much difference of 
opinion among critics as to the dating of 
Chinese bronzes, which, after all, is only 
natural in a study still in its beginning, and 
consequently in describing the following 
five early pieces in the Museum's collec- 
tion, the dates are given with reserve. 

As an example of one of the earliest 
types, the Museum owns a high, square 
vase called Tsun, used to contain liquids. 
The broad, massive style of the body, the 
expressive simplicity of the conventional- 
ized dragon head which is placed on the 
front over the meander pattern of the 
ground, and finally the distinctive red and 
green patina, seem to indicate that the 
piece belongs to the group classified as 
dating from the Chou (i 122-249 B. C.) or 
even the Shang dynasty (1766-1 122 B. C.) 

The shape of the next piece to be men- 
tioned is particularly interesting as it is 
one of the earliest types known. This is 
an offering vessel standing on three legs, 
called Ting. A large example in one of 
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the temples in China can be assigned, 
through an inscription, to the Chou 
dynasty. Our piece is not so large and 
one of the feet has been restored; it is, 
however, notable for some partly effaced 
Chou characters which are found inside 
and on a band of ornament around the 
upper part of the body. While the bronze 
itself has suffered in part from corrosion, 
the resulting red and green patina is 
extremely beautiful. 

The third example is a wine vessel, 
known as Yu, with a cover and handle. 
It is inlaid with silver, gold, and brass in 
a technique which was in use as early as 
the Chou dynasty, and has been continued 
until recent times. Remains of gilding 
may still be found inside the vessel and the 
cover is marked with an inscription in 
archaic characters. The piece has no 
natural patina; this might cause one to 
question its antiquity, were it not for the 
fact that the piece was found in a tomb, 
together with two plain arm rings of the 
prehistoric type, by an American mis- 
sionary, in excavating for the foundation 
of a small church. The execution of the 
inlaid part, and the modeling of the de- 
tails are far superior to the later imitations 
even of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 

The bronzes of the. Han and Tang 
periods are less massive in appearance, 
more fluent and graceful in outline, thinner 
and of more even surface than the older 
types. We very seldom find the thick 
malachite patina, although, to be sure, 
the best piece of this type in our collection 
shows a variety of this earlier thick green 
patina. The surface is usually covered 
with an even, bluish-green patina in a 
variety of shades. In this period there are 
types of beakers and vases, which, by their 
beauty of line, remind us immediately of 
late Greek and Roman silver work. The 
influence of Occidental art in the Orient 
at this time seems beyond question, al- 
though whether it came through Turkestan 
or through India has not yet been de- 
termined. The vase above mentioned 
was first attributed to the Chou dynasty, 
but the delicacy of the outline, the fine 
moulding, the refined execution of the 
S pattern, which covers the whole surface, 



show that it dates from a more advanced 
period. 

Two fine specimens belonging to this 
period, one a large square vase, and the 
other a vase with a round body, types 
made familiar by the pottery of the Tang 
dynasty, are exhibited as loans from Mr. 
Leon Hirsch. Another example, a grace- 
fully shaped bowl, has recently been 
acquired for the Museum by Mr. Garrett 
C. Pier, now in the East. The last of 
this series is a deep plate showing two 
fish in the bottom. This was recently 
purchased by the Museum, and belongs 
to the Tang (618-960 A. C.) if not to the 
Sung (960-1368 A. C.) period. The 
motive of the two fish is found in early 
Celadon porcelain, and as early as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was 
copied in the Near East, in Persia, and in 
Egypt. It traveled from Egypt to Spain 
where it occurs in some early luster 
bowls; it is then found in Italy used 
by the fourteenth century majolica pot- 
ters. 

The Chinese bronzes in the Museum's 
collection have been newly arranged in 
chronological order so that the develop- 
ment of the art can be studied and the best 
pieces shown to more advantage. They 
are placed in gallery D II. 5. 

However interesting may be the later 
development of Chinese bronze-working, 
more interesting than some recent writers 
will grant who despise anything made 
after the Ming dynasty, still it is true that 
the highest art was produced in the 
earliest period and came to an end with the 
Sung dynasty. The Museum is there- 
fore fortunate in being able to show the 
five important specimens herein briefly 
described. 

W. R. V. 

THE PIETA BY MORETTO DA 
BRESCIA 

A N important picture by Moretto da 

/\ Brescia, the Pieta, was bought 

f\ by the Musum at the auction 

<* ^ sale of the Weber Collection, 

which took place in Berlin last February. 

It appears in Berenson's list as a Deposi- 
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